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Survival of the wood bison(Bigon bison athabascae Rhoads) in Canada 


The wood bison Bison bison athabascae is considered to be 4 renmmant 

of the Pleistocene form Bison occidentalis by Flerov and Zablotski. (1963), 
by Fuller and Bayrock (1965) and by Skinner and Kaisen (1947). The sub- 
species probably has remained distinct from the plains bison Bison bison 
bison through geographical, isolation. Fleroy and Zablotski go so far as 
to assert that the wood bison and the plains bison are of a different 
origins the latter being more closely related to the earlier form Bison 

tiquus. Their postulate is in contradiction to the common origin for 
North American bison from Bison ogcidentalis proposed by Skinner and Kaisen. 


The distinguishing characteristics of the wood bison are deseribed 
by Graham (1923), Rowan (1929) and Soper (1941) as being larger in. size, 
rangier in appearance, darker in pelage, and having a prominent bump on the 
nasal bones; when compared with the plains bison. Roe (1951) mentioned 
that game of the early explorers had maintained that the woodland animal 
was smaller than the plains bison and that observers had differentiated 
between a larger northern form and a smaller mountain animal with well 
developed hind quarters. However, critical studies by Skinner and Kaisen 
(1947) based on skull measurements leave little doubt that the wood bison 
and the mountain bison were the same subspecies and that they were generally 
larger than the bison of the plains. 


The areas of distribution outlined by Skinner and Kaisen (1947), Hall 
and Kelson (1959) and Glisen (1960) indicate that the wood bison was largely 
a wountain or foothilis form. However, it was encountered by Hearne (see 
Mowat, 1958) as far from the mountains as the Slave River south of Great 
Slave Lake; the region where subsequently the type specimen was taken 
(Rhoads 1897). As discussed by Ros (1951) the wood bison likely roamed far 
to the south within the wooded areas of northern Alberta. MacFarlane (1908) 
mentioned that they were abundant on the upper Peace River, the Liard River 
and as far-south as the confluence of the Athabasca and Clearwater Rivers. 
He also recorded Sir John Simpson's observation of bison in the Horn 
Mountains to the south and east of Fort Simpson. Although the population 
ef wood bison in that wast area was never accurately estimated, relentless 
hunting and a series of severe winters prior to the turn of the century 
combined to almost eliminate the animals from all of their prior haunts. 

In 1893 when protection from hunting was imposed by the R.C.M. Police fewer 
than 300 animals remained in the lower Peace River and Slave River areas. 
When the Wood Buffalo Park was created in 1922 it was estimated by Graham 
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<4 (1923) that the population had recovered somewhat and that there were 
: 1,500 animals within the Park. That recovery no doubt stemmed from the 
ex» rigorous protection provided by the Police, and by a government force of 
es 81x “buffalo rangers" that was established in 1911. 


ex" A short time after the Park was established 6,673 plains bison were 


_ shipped to the area from the Wainwright, Alberta herds by rail and barge and 
| released among the wood bison in the years 1925-28 (Soper, 1945). Interbreed- 
ing occurred the first year with the result that the subspecific identity of 
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the wood bison was swamped by the tore nuiterous plains animals. Today almost 
all the 10,000 bison in the Park are hybrids of the two original races. 


The date of extirpation of those wood bison that remained outside the 
park boundaries is not well documented because they were few in numbers and 
scattered over a wide area. It was reported recently by Wiliiam Glark of 
Hay River, N.W.T. (personal communication) that the last hunt for wood bison. 
occurred in 1926 along the Liard River near Nahanni Butte on the southern 
extremity of the Mackenzie Mountains. Local Indians were said to have - 


discovered and destroyed a herd of 28 animals. 
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Of recent interest is a sighting by a pilot of Kier Airways of a lone 
bison only 40 miles north of Fort McMurray, on the east side of the Athabasca 
River. It is proposed to investigate the area next wititer. 


The massive transplant of the plains bison into tae Park left little 
hope over subsequent years that the wood bison would remain as a pure sub- 
speeiess Fuller (1962) held the conviction that some of the pure stock might 
still exist in the inaccessible northwest quarter of the Park, separated from 
the hybrid animals by a band of hesvy forest. With that idea in mind an) 
isolated group of less than 200 bison was investigated by Nowakowski. in 1959. 
The largest aggregation of animals was found east. of Buffalo Lake (60° 20’ N, 
114° 45° W.) and five specimens taken from there were subsequently identified. 
by the National museum of Ganada as wood bison (Banfield and Novakowski 1960). 
The range of skull measurements of three of the five animals agreed with 
measurements reported for the subspecies by Skinner and Kaisen (1947), and 
later by Bayrock (1965), who presented data on the skulls collected in the 
Park by William Rowan many years before. 


When it was confirmed that wood bison still existed the Canadian Wild- 
life Service undertook to move some of them into an area where contact with 
the plains bison could be prevented. In 1962 a trapping corral of 20 acres 
was built near Buffalo Lake at a site called Needle Lake, and an additional 
holding corral of 450 acres was constructed near Fort Smith, N.W.T. In 
February of 1963, 77 of the wood bison were driven into the Needle Lake 
corrals where they were tested for disease by a veterinarian, Dr. Frank 
Gallivan of the Department of Agriculture. Those bison providing a negative 
test for tuberculosis and brucellosis were trucked to Ft. Smith where they 
were held in confinement until summer. After further tests 18 of them were 
shipped by barge and truck to previous bison range on the west side of Great 
Slave Lake, and there released. 


During the disease testing it was found that the incidence of brucellosis 
was high (54 per cent) but the incidence of tuberculosis was low (only one 
animal). Those diseases undoubtedly are a tribute from the plains bison 
introduced from the Wainwright herds. A quite wnexpected condition manifested 
itself during the round-up. The condition was similar in appearance to 
muscular dystrophy in cattle and probably was induced by the stress of the 
drive through deep snow at a time of the year when the animals were on a low 
plane of nutrition. Twenty animals of both sexes and various ages were 
affected cut of the 77 corralled. None recovered despite vigorous treatment 
with antibiotics, mineral supplements and vitamins. A.F. Ceming of the 
Alberta Game Farm near Edmonton had a similar experience with one of the 
four wood bison caives taken from the Needle Lake round-up. None of his 
other three animals showed the muscular weakness and all have survived. 
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The only cow in his herd gave birth to her first calf on June 1, at the age 
of three years. Unfortunately for his breeding program the calf was a male. 


In July of 1962 anthrax suddenly appeared among the herds of plains 
bison outside of the Park and east of the Slave River. Its origin remains 
a mystery but its effects were very real; nearly 300 animals died within three 
weeks. Despite attempts to bury and burn all carcasses and to disinfect the 
surrounding area with lime and burning the diseass appeared at about the same 
time the following summer and spread west of the Slave River and into Wood 
Buffalo Park. Control efforts again were instituted but again to little avail 
because the disease spread further into the Park in 1964. That summer it was. 
observed that the disturbance caused by man. and machines operating along. the 
Slave River in the summer range of the plains bison was causing animals to 
drift westward toward the last small group of wood bison. In addition one or 
two dead animals were found only a few miles from Needle Lake and it was 
suspected that they died from anthrax, That situation presented a mast 
serious threat to the few remaining wood bison. Not only was their range in 
danger of being invaded by numbers of plains bison but the threat of anthrax 
was very near. Because the facilities were still available at Needle Lake 
and the corral at Fort Smith could be repaired, it was decided to capture 
all of the remaining wood bison and to remove them entirely from Wood Buffalo 
Park in order to guarantee their continued existence as a distinct race. 


A second round-up was held in February 1965 and 47 of the 69 wood bison 
that could be discovered were captured. Seven of them since have died from 
injuries or from other causes. Now 40 wood bison are being heid in the Fort 
Smith corrals for disease testing and removal in August to confinement at 
Elk Island Park near Edmonton. 


There is a great deal of hard work involved in capturing and handling 
an animal the size of a fuli grown wood bison, Extreme weather conditions 
to -40° F. and soft snow make the task most demanding of men and machines, 
but in a region without highways winter is the only time that the area is 
accessible, except by air. Unless action had been taken a combination of 
disease factors, restricted habitat and interbreeding eventually would have 
eliminated the wood bison for all time. Further studies are required before 
the subspecific purity of the animals now in our charge is established because 
the presence of brucellosis and tuberculosis denotes at least some invasion 
of the range by plains bison. However, the 40 animais in the isclation 
corrals at Fort Smith are from the same isolated group from which the 1959 
wood bison. specimens were taken and they must be as near to the original 
stock as it is possible to achieve. The authors feel justified in continu- 
ing to call them wood bison and to proceed with future programs on that basis. 
We gain some satisfaction in knowing that although we have not discovered a 
new subspecies, perhaps we have saved an old one. 


N.S. Novakowski, W.E. Stevens, 
Canadian Wildlife Service, Canadian Wiidlife Service, 
Fort Smith, N.W.T. Edmonton, Alberta. 
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